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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tuts second edition of an unpretending little volume 
contains two additional chapters; one on a lost Greek 
Uncial Codex of the Psalms, the other on a Greek 
manuscript of the Minor Prophets (Codex Taurinensis). 
An opportunity is thus given of saying something about the 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament. This seemed 
not inappropriate since the earlier part of the book was 
occupied for the most part with the New Testament. 
Incidentally, the additional matter will be seen to give 
examples of the way in which old biblical documents 
may be, and have been, lost. The satisfaction felt by all 
lovers of the Bible at the discovery of biblical documents 
is sometimes marred by occurrences like those recorded in 
the two additional chapters; but such things must be taken 
into consideration when studying the history of the text 
of our Bible. A few additions have also been made to the 
lists of selected literature given at the end of each chapter. 

My thanks are due to the Rev. James Hastings, D.D., 
for kindly permitting me to utilize an article on the lost 
Greek Uncial Codex of the Psalms, contributed to the 
Expository Times of May, 1906. 


W.O.E.O. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue contents of the following pages have as their basis a 
course of Lectures delivered in various centres of the 
metropolis under the auspices of the Central Society of 
Sacred Study (London Diocese.) The writer had no 
original intention of publishing the course, and it is only in 
deference to a number of requests that he has done so, 

The main subject dealt with, the text of the Bible, is one 
which seems to be interesting an ever increasing number 
not only of the clergy, but also of the laity ; and this is very 
natural ; for while, on the one hand, many people look upon 
the text of the Bible as something sacrosanct, which as 
presented in the Authorized Version, must be accepted in 
its minutest details, others believe themselves justified in 
manipulating it to any extent. It is no wonder that in view 
of such extreme attitudes many devote lovers of the Bible, 
whose devotion does not, however, prevent them from 
reading and studying it with intelligence, should feel a 
certain bewilderment, and should be asking themselves 
what the authority of the Biblical text really is. The 
following pages seek to offer a very humble contribution 
to the task of answering such an enquiry. It may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction, that the wisest course 
must be to try and steer between the extremes indicated ; 
for while arbitrary cutting up of the Biblical text is to be 
deprecated, it would be equally unwise to regard it as in all 
respects infallible ; “it is now a matter of common consent 
that the books of the New Testament [and also of the Old 
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Testament] have not come down to us miraculously perfect, 
and in examining the text of the Scriptures in which we 
think we have eternal life, the work of criticism helps to 
restore what the errors of countless scribes and translators 
have made imperfect in the version which we have in our 
present-day Bibles. The scientific spirit certainly has a 
part to play in devout study.”* 

For the permission given to reproduce the three Plates of 
the documents under consideration I beg to express my 
sincere thanks to the following: for Plate I. to W. L. Nash, 
Esq., and the Council of the “Society of Biblical Archaeology”; 
for Plate II. to the Council of the “ Egypt ExplorationFund”; 
and for Plate III. to Messrs. J. C. Hinrichs, of Leipzig. 

My indebtedness to Dr. Swete and to Prof. Burkitt, to 
both of whom I owe so much in many ways, as well as 
to Mr. Stanley A. Cooke, will be seen by the many 
references to their works in the following pages. 


W.O.E.O. 


* Canon Peile, in a lecture delivered in Harrow Parish Church. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A es last ten or twelve years have witnessed the dis- 

covery of a great mass of material which is of the 
greatest interest and importance to all students of the 
Bible. But among the “finds,” large as their number is, 
those which contain the actual text of parts of the Bible 
have not been very numerous; their quality—ze., their 
great importance—has been more pronounced than their 
quantity. 

As a rule, when such documents as these have come 
to light, some brief account of them appears in the daily 
papers, so that the general public become acquainted 
with the bare facts; but as any detailed accounts are in 
such cases out of the question, those who are not scholars 
are unable to realize the full significance of what is 
described. To gain aninsight into what such documents 
really mean as regards their relationship to Biblical 
study, and as to the way in which they affect the text of 
the Bible, recourse must be had to articles in theological 
magazines or learned books; and too often the ordinary 
reader finds it very difficult to understand these, since, 
as is inevitable, such articles and books must take for 
granted some previous knowledge on the part of the 
reader, and this is just what in many cases the latter 
cannot be expected to be possessed of. 

It is, therefore, for the benefit of the ordinary reader 
that the following pages have been written—the ordinary 
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reader who desires to have some little insight into some 
of these recently-discovered documents, but who finds, 
on the one hand, that newspaper articles do not give him 
enough, while learned journals and books give him too 
much. It is, however, only right to add that in dealing 
with a subject of this kind for the benefit of non- 
experts a writer runs a certain risk; for, in the first 
place, there are many technicalities which cannot be 
touched upon since they cannot be understood excepting 
by those who have some previous knowledge of ancient 
manuscripts, &c., and yet the importance and significance 
of such technical points is often very great; thus the 
writer cannot do full justice to his subject, and his 
readers miss, perforce, some facts which are important ; 
and, in the second place, it is altogether impossible to 
avoid touching upon some matters which ave technical, 
with the result that some passages in the following 
pages may appear dull and academical. 

Nevertheless, the risk is worth running, because it 
is most desirable that the thinking laity should have 
some idea of the importance of these more or less 
recent discoveries, and that they should realize the fact 
that every ray of new light shed upon the history of 
the Bible goes, in essentials, to substantiate the truth, 
and genuineness, and authority of those Scriptures 
which the Church has given to the world. 

The first of the documents to be considered—a papyrus. 
of the Ten Commandments in Hebrew—directs attention 
to the text of the Old Testament ; the third—a quite 
newly discovered uncial manuscript of the four Gospels— 
affords an opportunity of saying something about the 
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text of the New Testament; in each case it is Textual 
Criticism, 72, the “ Lower Criticism” of the Bible that 
is dealt with. The second document with which we 
shall be concerned cannot, perhaps, strictly speaking, 
be called a Biblical document in the same sense as the 
other two; and yet it is so closely allied with much 
that we read in the Gospels, that the term Biblical 
Document in reference to it may, nevertheless, be 
justified. 





A Papyrus of the Ten Commandments 
in Hebrew. 


HAT is a “papyrus?” And what is there 

especially interesting in the fact that the papyrus. 

to be considered contains the Ten Commandments in 

Hebrew,—have we not got the Bible in Hebrew, every 

copy of which encloses within itself the Ten Command- 
ments? 

Papyrus was to the ancient Egyptians what vellum. 
was to the monks of the Middle Ages, and what paper 
isto us; “it is a material resembling paper in general 
characteristics, but manufactured out of the fibres of 
the papyrus-plant, which grew plentifully in the waters 
of the Nile. The fibres of the stalk of this plant were 
separated, and laid upon one another in two layers, so 
that the fibres in the upper layer ran horizontally, and 
those of the lower layer perpendicularly. The two. 
layers were then moistened with Nile water and fastened 
together by glue and pressure into a single sheet. 
These sheets were then attached to one another, side by 
side, so as to form long rolls of papyrus; the surface 
of the roll was rubbed and polished until it was smooth 
enough to be written on with ease; and on these rolls 
the writing was inscribed with reed pens and vegetable 
ink ... Brittle as the papyrus becomes with age, the 
dry climate of Egypt has preserved hundreds and 
thousands of such manuscripts, the earliest now extant 
having been written about the year 2500 B.C, These 
were the books with which the [sraelites became 
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familiar during their residence in Egypt, and it was 
from these that the form of their books in later times 
was derived.”* It is only within quite recent years 


that the real search for papyri has taken place; but 
the labours of those who have been engaged in this 
have been abundantly rewarded. It is labour of a 
different kind that has now to be done. “The great 
published collections of these treasures confront us,” 
says: Prof. Deissmann, “like some high mountain that 
has just been discovered, and from whose summit we 
shall be able to see farther than ever our ancestors 
could ; but,” he adds, “we have not yet climbed one 
tenth part of the ascent.” 

The great majority of papyri are written in Greek, 
very few have hitherto been discovered containing 
Hebrew writing ;** that fact would of itself show the 
importance of the papyrus we are about to consider ; 
but it has other claims besides this upon our attention. 

No very early Hebrew manuscripts of our Bible have 
been preserved ; the earliest in existence is in the British 
Museum, and was “probably written about A.D.820-850 ;”+ 
so that, although the Old Testament was written at 
least five hundred years before the New Testament, yet 
the earliest manuscripts of the New Testament are about 
four hundred years older than the oldest manuscript of 
the Old Testament. How is this to be explained? 


* Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, pp. tof. 

+ The Philology of the Greek Bible, p. 31. See also, Deissmann, 
Licht vom Osten, pp. 13-25 (1908.) 

** Aramaic papyri have been found in larger numbers, 

t Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, p. 469. 
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In this way: the Jewish Biblical manuscripts of the Old 
Testament were used in the Synagogues, being read 
during the daily services; they were thus subjected to 
constant wear and tear; now the Jews, ina true spirit 
-of reverence, considered that everything which was used 
in the service of God must be of the best, and without 
blemish ; therefore as soon as a synagogue manuscript, 
or synagogue-roll as it should more correctly be called, 
showed signs of wear, it was put aside into what was 
called the “ Genizah ”;* that is to say, a kind of lumber- 
room which usually adjoined the Synagogue. But 
further, the Jews had a very great veneration for their 
copies of the Scriptures, even when they were worn out; 
and therefore, lest from any cause these used manuscripts 
should run the risk of desecration, they were, after a 
short time, either burned, or buried ; not infrequently 
on the death of some celebrated Rabbi copies of these 
Scriptures would be buried with him. Thus it has come 
about that no early manuscripts of the Hebrew Old 
Testament have been preserved. 

Everyone knows that, owing to transcription, the 
text of a manuscript is subject to variations; and 
the oftener a manuscript is copied the more liable it 
is to suffer from the results of such variations. Now 
the following fact is worth considering,—from the time 
that the Hebrew Old Testament was completed to the 
time of the earliest manuscript which we possess of 
it, is a period of, at the very least, a thousand years ; 


* Here were also placed heretical Hebrew books, so that it served 
* the two-fold purpose of preserving good things from harm and bad 
things from harming,” Jewish Encycl., v. 612. ‘ 
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it must undoubtedly be more, but let us take that asa 
rourd number; a thousand years,—how often copies 
must have been made during that time,—what scope 
there was for variations in the text! If within that 
period, therefore, any manuscript of any part of the 
Hebrew Old Testament is discovered one can at once 
realize how important such a find must be. 

That is the case with the small Hebrew papyrus 
to be considered. Here we have a part—a very tiny 
part, it is true, but a very important part—of the 
Hebrew Old Testament which is about six hundred 
years older than the earliest manuscript of the Old 
Testament, or any part of it, hitherto known to be in 
existence. As Prof. Burkitt, one of the greatest 
palzographists in the country, says: “There is every 
reason to suppose that the Papyrus is at least five 
or six hundred years older than any piece of Hebrew 
writing known to scholars.”* 

This papyrus is called the Nash papyrus, because it 
was got from Egypt by Mr. W. L. Nash, the Secretary 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology; he has since 
most generously presented it to the Cambridge University 
Library. It is in “four pieces, the largest of which 
measures 32 in. x IZ in. It is perfect at the head, but 
mutilated at the foot and at both edges”1; with the 
other three smaller fragments, it measures altogether 
sin. x 2Zin. It contains twenty-four lines of Hebrew 


* The Jewish Quarterly Review, xv. p. 392. See also N. Peters, 
Die dlteste Abschrift der Zehn Gebote (1905). 

+ S. A. Cooke, Proceedings of the Society of Bidlical Archeology, 
XXV. DP. 35: 
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with probable traces of a twenty-fifth.* Mr. S. A. Cooke 
who has made a most minute study of it, says: “The 
fragment distinguishesitself pre-eminently from all known 
papyri by reason of its contents. It contains the 
Decalogue and the Shema‘, but with remarkable diver- 
gences from the Massoretict text (that is, the ¢vadztzonal 
text as at present contained in our Hebrew Bible); 
“indeed,” he goes on to say, “not only may it be asserted 
that no one manuscript is known to contain so many 
variants in so short a space, but the majority of them 
are absolutely unique.” 

The Shema‘ is a kind of confession of faith which has 
been constantly repeated by every orthodox Jew since 
the return from the exile ; the word Sema‘ means 
“Hear,” and it is so called from the opening words of 
the Biblical passage to which this name is given, namely 
Deut. vi. 4—9, which begins : “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
thy God, the Lord is One.” 


* See Plate I. 

+ From the Hebrew word Massora, ‘‘ Tradition.” The expression 
‘< Massoretic’’ is not, strictly speaking, correct; for the canonical text, 
though in a fluid state, was in existence long before the time of the 
‘¢Massoretes.’? The Sopherim (‘‘Scribes”) were the guardians of 
thecanonical text, which they copied and revised. The ‘‘ Massoretes, 
who belonged to a later time, were, in the words of Dr. Ginsburg, 
“the authoritative custodians of the traditionally transmitted 
text. . . their province was to safeguard the text delivered to 
them by ‘building a hedge around it,’ to protect it against alterations, 
or the adoption of any readings which still survived in manuscripts 
or were exhibited in the ancient versions” (Op. cit. p. 421). Concern- 
ing the reason on account of which the Massoretic text, in the strict 
sense, came into being, see Oesterley and Box, The Religion ana 
Worship of the Synagogue, pp. 127 f, (1907). 


+ Of. cit. p. 36. 
B 
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Of greater importance, however, is the other part of 
the contents of the manuscript, namely the Decalogue. 
Everyone knows that the Ten Commandments exist in 
two forms in the Old Testament, namely in Exodus 
xx. 2—17, and Deut. v. 6—2I, and these are not 
identical, they differ in a number of points ; that fact is 
one of the many indications which suggest that the 
Pentateuch cannot have all come from the same author. 

Does our papyrus follow the Exodus or the Deuteronomy 
form of the Ten Commandments? The interesting fact 
is that it follows neither the one nor the other, or perhaps 
we may say it follows both. While, on the whole 
leaning more to Exodus than to Deuteronomy, and while 
presenting a text which contains elements from each, 
the important point is that the Hebrew text upon 
which ,the fragment is based was far from being 
identical with either that of Exodus or Deuteronomy 
which we have in our Hebrew Bibles of to-day.* That 
is to say that while hitherto we have had three forms 
of the Ten Commandments (we shall refer to the third 
presently) we now have four. Which represents the 
oldest form? We may take comfort in the fact that 
- in Exodus we have, probably, the purest, and therefore 
the oldest, form. To give the reasons for this supposition 
would require a very detailed examination of the texts, 
which is impossible here; but there are good grounds 
for believing that the traditional text which we have 
in Exodus represents on the whole a closer approximation 
to the text which was known, for example, to Ezra than 
that of the papyrus, though in some points it is quite 


* Cf. Burkitt Of. cit. xv, p. 399. 
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likely that the papyrus has preserved the more original 
form. 

So that the first great result of the finding of this 
papyrus ts to uphold, in the main, the correctness and 
reliability of the present Hebrew text of our Bible. This 
is not a matter of small moment ; for it must be obvious 
to everybody that such an early witness to the 
substantial purity of the Hebrew text, especially when 
such external witness is excessively rare, constitutes 
a fact of far-reaching importance ; and although it deals 
with only a, comparatively speaking, short passage, the 
witness is not for that reason to be despised. 

But there is another matter regarding this papyrus 
which is, likewise, of importance. In spite of what was 
said just now about the purity of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament as we now have it, it must be added that 
not the whole of this is pure; there are many passages 
which are so corrupt as to be untranslateable; in many 
cases our English Versions, both Authorized and 
Revised, give’ a text which does not correspond to the 
Hebrew for the simple reason that the Hebrew text, 
as it stands, does not mean anything at all. In some such 
cases the Revised Version adds in the margin the words : 
“The text is probably corrupt” (eg. Am. iv. 3. 2 
Sam. xxiii. 8.); but in most cases the corruption of the 
text is not indicated ; and often a paraphrase is given 
of what the original is swpposed to represent. In short, 
there are a large number of passages of which it is very 
difficult, and often impossible, to make out the sense, 
because the text has come down to us ina multilated 
form ;— are there any means of correcting the: Hebrew 
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text and of ascertaining what the original form probably 
was? Yes, there are such means; there exists a 
translation of the Hebrew text which was made about 
150 to 200 years before Christ (quite roughly speaking ), 
and which was made from a Hebrew text differing in 
many respects from that of our Hebrew Bibles, and 
which was clearly much older than this; we mean, of 
course, the Greek Old Testament, known by the name 
of the Septuagint, so-called from an old story, once 
believed to be true, that seventy-two learned Jews came 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria to undertake the transla- 
tion, and that they finished it in seventy-two days.* 
This Greek Old Testament is a most valuable means of 
correcting mistakes and rectifying corrupt passages in 
the Hebrew Bible. Now the reason why we have referred 
to the Greek Old Testament in connection with our 
Hebrew papyrus is this;—We have seen that the 
Hebrew text upon which the fragment is based was “ far 
from being identical with the Massoretic text,” that is, the 
traditional text of the Hebrew Bible as we now have it. 
“Even if we refer each phrase to its origin in Exodus 
or Deuteronomy, whichever be the most convenient, 
there still remain several readings which do not agree 
with the Hebrew Bible (Massoretic text,) and do agree 
with the Greek Bible (Septuagint). . . . In this Papyrus, 
therefore, we have a Hebrew document based upon 
a text which is not the Massoretic text, but has notable 
points of agreement with that which underlies the 
Septuagint, and it is not a question only of difference 


* See, on this subject, Chap. v. 
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from the Massoretic standard; mere differences might 
have arisen through carelessness. The all-important 
point is the agreement with the Septuagint.”* We 
referred just now to ¢hvee forms of the Decalogue 
which existed previous to the finding of this papyrus ; 
two are the Exodus and Deuteronomy forms; the third is 
that of the Hebrew text which underlay the Greek Old 
Testament. It will, therefore, be seen now that since our 
Hebrew papyrus supports the Greek in a number of 
instances against the (Massoretic) text of our present 
Hebrew Bibles, we have an zndependent witness of the 
fact that the Greek text was translated from a Hebrew 
text differing from that of our Hebrew Bibles to-day. 
Or to put the matter in another way:—in Exodus 
and Deuteronomy we have two differing forms of the Ten 
Commandments; in the Greek Bible we have the 
translation of again another differing form ; in the Papyrus 
we have another differing form. All four, while agreeing 
in the main, differ, nevertheless, sufficiently to show that 
at the beginning of the Christian Era there was no fixea 
form of the Ten Commandments. In the main, and 
this requires emphasis, all these forms agree; substantially, 
the Ten Commandments as we now know them are the 
same in form with the Ten Commandments known at 
the beginning of the Christian Era; but the differ- 
ences in the “ext are sufficiently diverse to prove 
that this was not fixed at the period named. One 
example of differences in the text is the order of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth commandments. The 
order of these three commandments in the Papyrus 
agrees with that of the New Testament (excepting 


* Burkitt, Op. czt. p. 399. 
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St. Matthew xix. 18, St. Mark x. 19) as found in 
St. Luke xviii. 20, Rom. xiii. 9,and Jas. ii. 11,against the 
order of the Massoretic text. Three variations in the 
order of these three commandments are met with in 
ancient authorities. As Mr. S. A. Cooke truly remarks :— 
“The scrupulous fidelity in the preservation and correct 
transmission of the Old Testament dates only froma 
certain period. Itis due to this care that the consonantal 
text has remained virtually unchanged during the last 
seventeen hundred years, and that we can trace it back 
through the oldest manuscripts to the Vulgate, the 
Targums, the translation of Aquila, and the Mishna. 
But a critical and unbiassed study of such earher and 
independent writings as the Septuagint, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the book of Jubilees, etc., forces the. convic- 
tion that the text has not always been in the fixed state 
in which it has come down to us, and has led to the 
commonly-accepted opinion that the ‘ Massoretic’ text 
is but a stage, and that almost the latest one, in the 
history of the Old Testament text.* 

What we, then, find here regarding this short Biblical 
passage containing the Decalogue zs true of the Old 
Testament as a whole; it offers precisely the same 
conditions on a small scale which we find ona large 
scale in the whole Bible ; that is to say, while the various 
authorities agree in the main, there is often wide 
divergence regarding particular passages. What deduc- 
tions are to be drawn from this fact? There are two RS 
the first is that, seeing that in the main the various 
forms of the texts agree, we are abundantly justified 


* OD. cit. pp. 46 £. 
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in regarding the text of the Old Testament as, in 
the main, trustworthy. To many who have always 
regarded the Bible as something altogether infallible, 
it may sound almost presumptuous to say that “we are 
justified in regarding the text of the Old Testament 
as, in the main, trustworthy!” But let it be remembered 
that we are living in an age in which we are learning more 
and more that nothing can be taken for granted; the 
very fact that, in the past, people have taken the 
infallibility of the Bible for granted, has been sufficient 
for a good many other people to repudiate its authority 
altogether. The scientific spirit of the age—a spirit 
which is altogether to be welcomed, in spite of its 
drawbacks—the scientific spirit of the age demands that, 
as St. Peter said, we must be “ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning 
the hope that is in you” (1 Pet. iii. 15) ; and therefore, 
when on scientific grounds, when after a minute historical 
and critical examination of the various texts of the 
Bible, we can boldly face the enemy and say: “ We 
challenge you to dispute our contention that the 
scientific study of the Bible has resulted in proving the 
substantial trustworthiness of it,’—when we can con- 
fidently confront the enemy in that way, itis an immense 
gain ; for it shows that our position is not an apologetic 
one, but that we stand on firm ground, even from the 
purely human point of view, and that, given straightfor- 
wardness and fairplay, the contest must sooner or later 
result in the adversary’s confession: “ You are right \” 
That is the first deduction to be drawn from what has 
been said; the second is this :—while in the main the 
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text of the Bible is to be relied upon, in many details, 
sometimes very important details, our Bible zm cts present 
form is not to be relied upon. Does this sound like a 
contradiction of what has just been said? Indeed it is 
not so in reality. For note, it was not said ¢he Bzble, 
but the Bible zz cts present form. The scientific study 
of the Bible has shown that in the transmission of the 
text many errors have crept in; is there anything so 
very terrible about that? Whether there is or not, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact ; and facts are things which must be 
boldly faced, especially when they are disagreeable. 
There are mistakes in the text of the Bible; but people 
must not, for that reason, be afraid, or jump to absurd 
conclusions when they hear about the “Criticism of the 
Bible ;” the object of the criticism of the Bible by men 
is to try and rectify the errors that other men have 
made. And it is just such “finds” as the Papyrus of 
which we have been speaking which help so immensely 
towards a sane and really scientific criticism of the text 
of the Bible. 

When one thinks of it, the two deductions which we 
have just made constitute an analogy—an analogy 
illustrative of what is called the inspiration of the 
Bible ;—inspiration must always imply a_ two-fold 
action,—the inspirer and the inspired; God inspires, 
man is inspired ; but this two-fold action means the 
action of God and the action of man; yet, while man 
is a passive object when receiving inspiration, it is very 
certain that having been inspired, he can no longer 
remain passive. Apply this to the Bible; God inspired 
men, and, prompted by that inspiration, men wrote. 
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God is infallible ; but are men? The message was perfect ; 
but were the messengers? If the messengers had been 
perfect like the message they received, there would be 
no need of Biblical criticism. Let us be content to 
take the facts as we find them, and do what we can to 
make the best of them. 
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The New Sayings of Jesus, 


HE Dispersion of the Jews, which may be dated, 

in its first beginnings, from the time of the return 

from the Babylonian Captivity, was one of the most 

far-reaching factors in the preparation of the world for 

the founding of Christianity. From almost every point of 

view the most important centre of the Jewish Dispersion 

was Alexandria, and Egypt generally. The nucleus for 

a Jewish population had existed in Egypt for centuries 
before the Christian Era. 

When Christianity was founded there was at first,— 
at all events in the eyes of the world generally—no 
essential difference between Jew and Christian; and 
the Jewish colonies, dotted about all over the civilized 
world, were the natural centres to which the first Christian 
missionaries were drawn. That this was so will be 
obvious to everyone who reads the Acts of the Apostles. 
It does not, therefore, require a great stretch of imagina- 
tion to believe that in these Jewish centres arose many 
of the earliest Christian communities ; this was the more 
likely to be the case in that among the Jews of the 
Dispersion the Jewish religion partook of a freer mental 
atmosphere ; the contact with Greek thought which was 
one of the most important results of the Dispersion, had 
preserved them from the narrow particularism of 
Palestinian Judaism. It follows, therefore, that in these 


centres of the Jewish Dispersion that enlarged and 
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developed form of Judaism which Christ taught was. 
more likely to be received with favour than in Palestine 
itself As Harnack says, in his The Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity*(1. p. 50): “ It is beyond 
doubt that within Judaism itself, especially throughout 
the Diaspora, tendencies were already abroad by which 
the temple-cultus, and primarily its element of bloody 
sacrifices, was regarded as unessential and even of 
doubtful validity... .” That attitude of mind among 
the Jews of the Dispersion was altogether favourable to 
the acceptation of the new Faith : and, therefore, scholars 
were entirely justified in the past in expecting that 
records of early Christianity would be found on the 
ancient sites of the Jewish Dispersion,—especially in 
Egypt, because, as already remarked, Egypt was by far 
the most important centre of the Dispersion. Thus it is. 
more a matter of gratification than of surprise that 
within the last few years the soil of Egypt has yielded 
early Christian documents of the highest importance. It 
was in Egypt that the Papyrus of the Ten Command- 
ments was found, and it was in Egypt that the document 
we are now about to consider was found. At a place 
called Oxyrhyncus, about 120 miles south of Cairo, on 
the edge of the desert, Drs. Grenfell and Hunt discovered 
in 1897 a manuscript containing eight “Sayings” of 
Christ ; more recently, in 1903, they discovered another 
manuscript containing five more of these “Sayings.” 
It is with these more recently discovered ones that we are 
going to deal now. Both manuscripts belong to the 
early part of the third century, and are thus about I50 


* Second Edition. 
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years older than the earliest known manuscript of the 
‘Gospels. Before coming to our subject proper it will be 
not inappropriate to quote two passages from our 
Gospels; the reason for doing so will appear as we 
proceed. The first is St. Luke i. 1, 2: Forasmuch as 
many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concern- 
ing those matters which have been fulfilled among us, even 
as they delivered them unto us, which trom the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, it seemed good 
_ to me also, having traced out all things accurately, from 
the first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed. Itis 
as clear as possible from these words that there were a 
number of Gospel records in existence before St. Luke 
wrote his account of the Gospel. It is, moreover, to be 
noted that St. Luke makes no special claim of superior 
accuracy for what he is about to write; he only insists. 
that he is fitted for his undertaking because he has 
traced out all things accurately ; words which, if they 
mean anything at all, mean that he utilized earlier 
material, oral and written. Nor, again, does St. Luke 
throw the slightest doubt upon the truth or accuracy of 
the earlier writings to which he refers, seeing that he 
speaks of the writers of them as “eye-witnesses” and 
“ministers of the word ;” all that he intends is to write 
another account for the benefit of a certain Theophilus. 
The other passage is St. John xxi. 25: And there are 
also many other things which Jesus did, the which if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the. world 
ztself would not contain the books that should be written. 
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Here, again, it is obvious that many things were said. 
and done by our Lord which have not been recorded 
in the Gospels as we now have them. 

These two passages, therefore, tell us that, firstly, there: 
were written records in existence over and above those: 
with which we are familiar; and, secondly, that there was 
abundant material from which to compile such records 
over and above those which are represented in our 
Gospel compilations. 

This truth is illustrated in the New Testament itself; 
St. Paul tells the elders of the Church of Ephesus, Zo: 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himsely 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive (Acts: 
xx. 35); this saying occurs nowhere in the Gospels as 
we now have them, yet nobody would doubt St. Paul’s 
testimony, even if the saying were not so absolutely in 
the spirit of Christ as they actually are. Other sayings. 
of our Lord not recorded in the Gospels are preserved 
in early Christian writings and in the writings of the 
' Church Fathers ; to give but one or two examples :— 
in the Epistle of Barnabas (vii.) our Lord is quoted in 
the words: “They who desire to behold me and to take: 
hold of my kingdom must in affliction and in suffering 
receive me.” Again, Origen (de Orat. § 2) records this. 
saying : “Jesus said unto his disciples, Ask great things 
and small things shall be added unto you ; yea, ask hea- 
venly things, and earthly things shall be added unto. 
you.” Other sayings, some of which ought perhaps to. 
have been incorporated in our printed Gospels, are 
preserved in ancient manuscripts; to give but one- 
example: in the great Cambridge manuscript, Codex, 
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Bezae (known by the symbol D), after St. Luke vi. 4 
occur these words: “On the same day having seen one 
working on the Sabbath He said to him, O man, if 
indeed thou knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed ; 
but if thou knowest not, thou art cursed, and art a 
transgressor of the law.” A very large number of other 
instances could be given from various sources ; they all 
point to the fact, taught as we have seen, in the Gospels 
themselves, that much of what our Lord did and spoke 
has not been recorded in the Gospels as we now have 
them, nor even in their original forms ;—and yet those 
acts and sayings, many of them at least, were evidently 
remembered and handed down. But since the early 
‘days of Christianity no new ones have come to light 
until about ten years ago. 

It will be of interest to quote, first, the earlier 
discovered “Sayings” before we come to deal with the 
more recent ones They are as follows, emended words 
-are placed within square brackets :— 


1.“. . . and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
‘tthe mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” Cf. St. Matthew 
vii. 5 St. Luke vi. 42; the words of the Saying agree 
exactly with those of the latter passage. 

2. “Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
‘in no wise find the kingdom of God, and except ye keep 
the Sabbath, ye shali not see the Father.” 

3. “ Jesus saith, I stood inthe midst of the world, and 
‘in the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all men 
‘drunken, and none found I athirst among them, and my 
soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they are 
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blind in their heart [and see not].” With the first clause 
cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16, He was manifested in the flesh. 

awe Sacks) GDOVEELY. ”” This is all that it is 
possible to make out. 

5. “[Jesus] saith, [Where] ever there are [two, they 
are not without] God, and [wherever there is] one alone, 
{I] say, I am with him. Raise the stone, and there 
thou shalt find me, cleave the wood, and there am I.” 
For the former half of this Saying, cf. St» Matthew xviii. 
20. With regard to the second the two following passages 
are worth quoting :—Hab. ii. 11, For the stone shall cry 
out of the wall, and the beam of the timber shall answer 
zt. II (1V) Esdras v. 5, And blood shall drop out of the 
wood, and the stone shall give his vowe; and the people 
shall be troubled. This last is from an eschatological 
section. 

6. “Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his 
own land, neither doth a healer work cures on them 
that know him.” Cf. St. Matt. xiii. 57, St. Mark vi. 4, 
St. Luke iv. 24 St. John iv. 44. 

7. “Jesus saith, A city built upon the summit of a 
high mountain, and firmly founded, can neither fall nor 
‘be hidden.” Cf. St. Matthew v. 14, vii. 24, 25. 

8. “[Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one ear, but the 
other hast thou closed].” This last Saying is probably 
correct, but the bottom of the papyrus* is so mutilated 
that it would be precarious to say positively that the 
above represents a translation of the original. Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt conclude their brochure on these 


* Excellent plates of the papyrus are given in Grenfell and Hunt 
Sayings of our Lord. 
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Sayings thus:—* The genuine ring of what is new in 
this fragment, and the primitive cast of the whole, are 
all in favour of its independence of our Gospels in their 
present shape.” 

The New Sayings, like the earlier ones, are written on 
papyrus, and in Greek ; but unlike the earlier ones, they 
have come down to us in avery damaged condition. In 
spite of this, however, their meaning is in almost every 
case clear; the actual wording may not be correct in 
every detail, but one may assert that substantially the 
following translations are reliable, for I am almost 
guided wholly in this by Dr. Swete, who has amended 
the mutilated portions with rare acumen, such as only 
a scholar of great experience and profound learning 
could undertake with success. 

The “Sayings” are prefaced by a prologue, which 
runs: “And the Lord said to him, Whosoever shall 
hearken te these sayings, he shall in nowise taste of 
death;” but above these words is a note, which the 
compiler of the Sayings must have written, to the effect 
that: “These are the true sayings which Jesus who 
liveth, and was dead, spake to Judas Thomas.” In 
St. John xiv. 22 we read : Judas (not Iscariot) saith unto 
him, Lord... inthe Old Syriac Version the reading 
here is: “Judas Thomas saith unto him. . «. 3 there 
is, therefore, good authority for the name ‘Judas 
Thomas.’ 

1. The first of the actual Sayings is as follows: “ Jesus 
saith, Let not him who seeks the Father cease until he 
find Him; and when he finds Him he shall be amazed ; 
amazed he shall reach the Kingdom ; and having reached 





-To face p. 24.] 
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the Kingdom, he shall rest.” This Saying has long 
been known, from the writings of Clement of Alexandria, 
who has preserved a very similar, though not absolutely 
identical, form of it; but this fact goes to substantiate 
the genuineness of the recently-discovered Saying, 
which is, however, certified on other grounds as well. 
There is no ambiguity about the meaning of this Saying ; 
but there is one expression, namely that which contains 
the central thought, which demands a further word. 
The Greek for the word translated “amazed” is very 
pregnant according to New Testament usage (see 
So Mark x. 24, xiv. 33, Acts ili, 10);-it means. “the 
sudden sensation akin on the one hand to fear, and on 
the other, to ecstasy which attends the unexpected, 
especially when it belongs to the region of the super- 
natural or divine. Thus in the present Saying the word 
indicates with precision the rush of mingled fear and joy 
which ought to follow the great éipnea of life, the 
discovery of God.”* 

2. The second Saying is very difficult, I give it in the 
words of Dr. Swete: “Jesus saith, Who are they that 
draw you to the Kingdom? The Kingdom is in 
heaven ; but they that are on earth, and the birds of the 
heaven, and every creature that is under the earth and 
in Hades, and the fishes of the sea,—these are they that 
draw you to it. And the Kingdom of heaven is within 
you, and whosoever shall know himself shall find it ; 
for if ye shall truly know yourselves, ye are the sons 
and daughters of the Father Almighty, and ye shall 
know yourselves to be in the city of God—and ye are 


* Swete in Expos. Times, xv. p. 491. 
: ¢ 
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the city.” _ This long Saying, so full of suggestive matter, 
would require a paper for itself if it were to be adequately 
dealt with ; here we must content ourselves with a brief 
reference to the word which gives the key-note to the 
whole Saying. This word is, “to draw,’—“ Who are 
they that draw you to the kingdom ”*—. This word 
describes “the attractive or magnetic power which draws 
the soul towards a person or a goal.” Bearing this in 
mind the Saying may be paraphrased in this way (the 
words are those of Dr. Swete): “The kingdom is in 
heaven; it is spiritual and invisible, and belongs to 
another order; yet the visible creation, the common 
objects of outward life, rightly used and understood, 
have the power of directing you to God and things above ; 
or, as St. Paul expresses the same truth: Zhe invistble 
things of him since the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and dignity. The physical 
creation ought to be an ally and not an adversary to the 
soul that strives to attain the kingdom of God . . . Fur- 
thermore, the Speaker continues, the kingdom of God is 
not only in heaven. It is within men, and all that 
tends to self-knowledge attracts them to it. ‘Know 
yourselves aright, and you are the children of God ; you 
belong to the City of God, nay, you yourselves constitute 
that City’? The study of Nature, the study of Man, are 
forces which in loyal disciples make for righteousness, 
drawing them to the highest and best things, and not, as 
in others, distracting attention from them.” 

When one remembers how constantly our Lord bases 
His teaching on what men saw around them in Nature 
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this explanation of the Saying must strike one as very 
apt and appropriate ; the visible world of Nature wa 
divine revelation. 

3. The third Saying is very difficult to reconstruct, at all 
events the first half of it, so that we cannot lay much stress 
on it; it runs: “Jesus saith, A man will not hesitate to 
inquire boldly about the seasons, prating of the place of 
glory. But ye shall hold your peace ; for many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first, and few shall find it.” 
The latter half of this Saying occurs word for word 
(according to the best reading) in St. Mark x. 31; 
the meaning of the whole Saying is determined by these 
words. “Prating about the place of glory ” evidently 
refers to the boasting of some who conceived that they 
were entitled to a place of special honour in the 
Kingdom. One isirresistibly reminded of St. Matth. xx. 
20ff., where we are told of how the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee came to our Lord, and said: Command that 
these my two sons may sit, one on thy right hand, and 
one on thy left, in thy Kingdom ; Christ’s rebuke in 
reply to such an unwarranted pretension contains these 
words: Whosoever would become great among you shall 
be your minister ; and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant. That seems, at any rate, to 
express the thought of this third Saying. 

4. The fourth Saying is quite easy, being almost identical 
with some words in our written Gospels, though a sentence 
is added in the Saying which is of extreme interest ; it 
runs: “Jesus saith, Everything that is not before thy 
face, and that which is hidden from thee, shall be 
revealed ; for there is nothing hidden which shall not 
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be made manifest, or buried which shall not be raised.” 
The former part of this Saying is contained, in substance, 
in St. Matth. x. 26, St. Luke viii. 17; but the last 
words, “(there is nothing) buried which shall not be 
raised” are quite new: Do they refer to the resurrection 
of the body? This is possible, but not certain; Dr. 
Swete thinks that “the Resurrection may be in the 
background of the words ; but,” he says, ‘‘if they were 
spoken during the Ministry, I incline to the belief that 
they refer, as the Synoptic sayings usually do, to one of 
the incidents of Galilzan life” ; and he mentions the not 
uncommon occurrence in Palestine of hiding treasure in 
the ground for the sake of security, cf. St. Matth. xiii. 14, 
The Kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden 
in afield... At the same time it is worth pointing 
out that the word here («pixrw) is the ordinary one for 
“to hide,” whereas the word used in the Saying (@477w) 
is always used specifically of the burial of the dead; it 
occurs eleven times in the New Testament, and refers 
in each case to the burial of the dead; in 1 Cor. xv. 4 
we have, in reference to Christ, the words: . . . and that 
he was buried, and rose again according to the Scriptures ; 
the word for “ buried” is the same as that used in our 
Saying. So that the possibility that in this Saying the 
resurrection of the dead is referred to is not excluded. 

5. The fifth and last of these Sayings is, with the 
exception of the second, the most important; it is, alas, 
more mutilated than any of the others, but enough 
remains to show us quite clearly what its general mean- 
ing is. With the emendations it is as follows: “His 
disciples enquire of Him, and say, How are we to fast? 
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and how are we to pray? and how are we to give 
alms? and of such duties what are we toobserve? Jesus 
saith, See that ye lose not your reward. Do nothing 
save the things that belong to the truth; for if ye do 
these, ye shall know a hidden mystery. I say unto you, 
Blessed is the man who.. ,” here it breaks off. The 
disciples are here asking our Lord for guidance 
regarding almsgiving, prayer, and fasting; one should 
read the Sermon on the Mount in connection with 
this Saying. The Pharisaic scribes had laid down 
definite rules for the observance of these three most 
important duties for the devout Jew, and it was the 
most natural thing in the world that the followers ot 
Christ should require guidance from Him in this matter. 
“The Twelve were still under the influence of the 
Pharisaism which had been the religious teacher of their 
youth, and they not unnaturally sought to foist’-the 
spirit of legalism into the new teaching.” Christ's 
answer is intensely characteristic of all His teaching :-— 
first He says: “ See that ye lose not your reward” ; one 
is at once reminded of the words of Christ in St. Matth. 
vi. 1, 2, 5, 16, where just these three things, almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, are dealt with ;—Christ says first of 
all, Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, 
to be seen of them, else ye have no reward with your 
Father which ts in heaven ; then, in speaking of alms- 
giving, He bids men not to be as the hypocrites who 
take care to let all the world know what they are giving, 
and He adds, Verily I say unto you, they have received 
their reward; in speaking of prayer, He again urges 
His followers not to be as the hypocrites, who want 
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the world to think them so good, and therefore stand 
praying where ali men can see them ; and again He 
says, Verily I say unto you, they have received their 
reward. Once again, in speaking of fasting, He warns 
His followers against the hypocrites who pull a long 
face and give the impression of being half-starved in 
order to draw upon themselves the admiration due for 
their piety; and He says once more: Verily I say 
unto you, they have received their reward. Bearing this 
in mind is there not great significance in our Saying 
in the words: “See that ye lose not your reward” ?*— 
And the Saying continues : “ Do nothing save the things 
that belong to the truth”; truth which is the very 
antithesis of hypocrisy. “If ye do these things, ye 
shall know a hidden mystery”; what mystery is that? 
“To dothe Truth, to grasp and live the great principles 
of the Gospel, is to win an entrance into that which is yet 
secret but will presently be revealed,—the higher life 
behind the veil of sense.” t 
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The New Uncial Manuscript of the Gospels. 


T IS rarely that the world of learning is startled with 
the announcement that a very ancient uncial 
manuscript (ze. a manuscript written in capital letters) 
of the four Gospels complete has been discovered. It 
is claimed for this new manuscript (which is one of 
four which came to light simultaneously) that it belongs 
to the fifth century, possibly to the fourth, but certainly 
not later than to the sixth century. Of the great uncial 
Greek manuscripts of the first five centuries there are 
only two others which contain the Gospels complete— 
namely Codex Szinaiticus (known by the symbol §&§), in 
the St. Petersburg library, and Codex Vaticanus (known 
by the symbol B), in the Vatican libraryat Rome. This 
fact is of itself sufficient to place the newly-discovered 
manuscript in the front rank of ancient witnesses to the 
text of the Gospels. But there are some elements in the 
text of this new manuscript which to the textual critic 
are of profound significance and importance; a few 
examples of these will be given presently. It will be 
remembered that the Papyrus of the Ten Commandments 
in Hebrew, as well as both sets of the “Sayings” of 
Jesus came from the soil of Egypt. We have already 
seen why Egypt might naturally be expected to furnish 
us with many records of the early centuries of Christianity 
(see pp. 18. 19.). The manuscript now to be considered 
was also found in Egypt. It is asserted that it came 
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from Akhmim, a place far down in the south of Egypt, 
almost due north of Abydos, but on the other side of the 
Nile, ze. on the right bank. Akhmim is the Panopolis 
of classical antiquity ; Chemmis, according to the ancient 
Egyptian designation. Other important “ finds” have 
been made at Akhmim in the past. The apocryphal 
books—or, rather, fragments of them—called the Gospel 
of Peter, and the Apocalypse of Peter,* were discovered 
there. Akhmim is therefore marked as a favourable 
spot. It is, however, possibly for this very reason that we 
must regard with suspicion the statement that the 
manuscripts in question were found here; for the 
finders of such-like treasures not unnaturally prefer to 
keep secret the vea/ site on which these were discovered, 
lest other seekers should come and poach on what they 
consider their preserves ; for,as they argue, the existence 
of one treasure suggests the likelihood of others in the 
same neighbourhood. Indeed, it has been practically 
proved that this manuscript, together with the three 
others which all appeared together, did ot come from 
Akhmim ; for the German scholar Carl Schmidt, a noted 
palzographist, has recognized all four manuscripts as 
having formerly belonged to the library of the Shenute- 
monastery of Atripe, in the neighbourhood of Sohag, 
opposite Akhmim, This monastery underwent repairs 
some time ago, when its ancient library was laid bare, 
though its existence had of course been known to the 
monks all along ; they have apparently been in the habit 

* The Gospel according to Peter is referred to by Origen, Comm. 


in Matth. x. 17; see J. Armitage Robinson and M. R. James, The 
Gospel according to Peter and The Revelation of Peter (1892). 
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of extracting from it many other manuscripts and of 
selling them in the past; Carl Schmidt had himself 
acquired two; one for the Royal Library, the other for 
the Egyptian Museum, in Berlin.* It is known that in 
certain cases the Coptic monks are prepared to exchange 
some of the ancient manuscripts belonging to their 
libraries for hard cash.t 

One of the four manuscripts with which we are 
concerned shows signs of having quite recently been 
tampered with, for a number of sheets (it is of course 
impossible to say how many) have been torn away; the 
binding shows this. The object for which this has been 
done is obvious; interest having been aroused by the 
portion which has been sold, and the importance of this 
having been recognized, the remaining portion will of 
course go up in value; so that when—as will presumably 
be the case—when in the near future this missing portion 
suddenly appears, the vendor will feel himself justified in 
asking a big price. A rather interesting little point is 
this; the portion which has been detached does not 
belong to the manuscript of the Gospels, which is com- 
plete, but to one of the others ; now if the rogue or rogues 
who have cut off part of one of these manuscripts, had 
known their business better, they would have detached 
part of that manuscript which contains the four Gospels ; 
because, since far more value is attached by scholars to 
early copies of the Gospels than to those of any other 
part of the Bible, the missing portion would have fetched 
a higher price than it will do now, when it appears. The 


* Theologische Literaturzeitung, May 3rd, 1908, 
+ C. R. Gregory, Das Freer-Logion, p, 2. 
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point is not altogether unimportant, for it suggests the- 
bona fides of the original owners, as far as the genuineness 
of the manuscript is concerned. 

As already remarked, there are four manuscripts which 
constitute this latest “find”; they were bought in 1907| 
by Mr. Charles L. Freer, an American. Thecontents of” 
these, in their present form, are as follows :—the first. 
contains the books of Deuteronomy and Joshua; the 
second contains the Psalms ; the third, the Gospels; and 
the fourth, fragments of St. Paul’s Epistles ;—they are: 
all in Greek ; and judging from the four or five sheets, 
that have heed published, are all quite easy to read, 
excepting where they are mutilated. 

It is with the third of these alone that we are now 
concerned. The following is a brief account of its out— 
ward form :—it is written on parchment, consists of 184. 
sheets containing thirty lines each having, on the average,, 
thirty letters each (that is, judging from the copy of the: 
only page that has so far been made public)*; each 
page is approximately twenty-one centimetres by four- 
teen; there is only one column to the page; it is bound. 
in wooden covers with pictures of the four Evangelists. 
painted on them; this cover belongs perhaps to the 
seventh century, but the manuscript itself is of the fifth 
or sixth; Dr. Grenfell would assign it to the fourth, 
probably ; judging from the slanting form of the letters, 
I am inclined to think that the later date will turn out 
to be the more likely, though it must be added that the 
fine character of the parchment and its thinness point 
to an early century. It contains the four Gospels in the 

* Gregory, Op. cit., p. 13 ; and see Plate III. 
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order, St. Matthew, St. John, St. Luke, St. Mark. The 
text from which the manuscript was copied is a thoroughly 
good one, but the copyist has done his work very care- 
lessly ; we are told that in the first two chapters of St. 
Matthew there are thirty-six mistakes due to negligence. 
Some idea of the interest and importance of this manu- 
script will be seen from the fact that these two chapters 
alone contain thirty disputed readings.* 

Before giving a few instances of the textual character 
of this manuscript, it will not be out of place to givea 
very brief outline of the broad divisions, or families, into 
which scholars have assigned the great mass of the 
‘various manuscripts of the Gospels that have come down 
to us; this will enable the reader to form an intelligent 
estimate of the interest of the newly-found manuscript, 
besides giving him a slight insight into the present posi- 
tion of affairs in the domain of New Testament Textual 
Criticism. The whole object, it need hardly be said, of the 
enormous amount of labour that has been and is being 
expended on this matter is to try and get as near as 
possible to the original form of our Lord’s words and of 
the account of His ministry. What is known as the 
“Received Text” (TZertus Receptus) which has been 
handed down through the Middle Ages, which was 
accepted by Erasmus, and which has been the officially 
received text of Western Europe since the Reformation 
—this text is acknowledged on all hands to be of com- 
paratively late date and as showing many signs of 
corruption. In the light of the immense mass of 


biblical documents that have been scientifically dealt 
* Ibid, p. 16, 
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with in the last two or three generations, and owing also. 
to the intelligent use of biblical citations in the writings 
of the earliest Church Fathers, it is now universally 
acknowledged by those who are conversant with the 
subject, that this Tertus Recepius must be greatly: 
amended if we are to have a text more in accordance 
with the primitive form of the Gospel narrative (this. 
applies, of course, to the whole New Testament, but we- 
are directing our attention here specially to the Gospels). 
The great question naturally arises, what is to be put in 
its place? The final form of what that text will be is 
a matter for future generations to decide; the present 
duty of scholars is to sift the evidence and classify the 
material; and this is what they are doing. It may be of 
interest to indicate the manuscript material a/one of the 
New Testament which either has already been, or will 
in the future have to be, taken into consideration in the- 
effort to give to the world a text which is as nearly as 
possible primitive. “ Of the New Testament,” says Nestle, 
“3829 manuscripts have been catalogued up till the: 
present. A systematic search in the libraries of Europe 
might add still more to the list ; a search in those of Asia. 
and Egypt would certainly doso. Gregory believes that 
there are probably some two of three thousand 
manuscripts which have not yet been collated, and every 
year additional manuscripts are brought to light. . . . 
The great majority of New Testament manuscripts. 
belong to this later date, [z.e., ninth century], when cursive: 
took the place of uncial handwriting, seeing that out of 
the 3829 manuscripts there are only 127 Uncials to 3702 
Minuscules [ze., Cursives]. Greek copyists not being 
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saccustomed to date their manuscripts exactly, it becomes 
‘the task of paleeography to settle the criteria by which 
‘the date and place of a manuscript’s origin may be 
determined. These are the style of writing—whether 
-angular or round, upright or sloping ; the punctuation— 
whether simple or elaborate; and the different material 
-and form of the book.”* This refers to Greek 
“manuscripts alone; besides these there are Syriac, 
Latin, Egyptian, Gothic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, 
-and Arabic manuscripts. As to the value of these, we 
‘may be permitted to quote Nestle again in the following 
“very interesting passage; speaking of the Versions, 
.2.é, the translations made from the original language 
of the New Testaments, he says: “The value of their 
testimony depends on their age and fidelity. When did 
“the first versions originate? This question reminds us 
of the Inscription on the Cross, a portion of which is 
-still exhibited in Rome. It was written in Hebrew, 
*Greek, and Latin. But we may get further back still. 
Palestine, at the time of Christ, was a country where the 
‘most diverse languages and dialects came into contact 
“with each other. In the last century B.C. a transform- 
-ation had occurred, which might be regarded as a 
“counterpart to the supplanting of Norman-French by 
English, or of Low by High German. Aramaic had 
-already taken the place of the old Hebrew, and after the 
time of Alexander came the intrusion of Greek, and 
later still of Latin. Some o‘ the disciples of Jesus bore 
~old Hebrew names, like James and John: others had 
*ames wholly or partially Aramaic, as Cephas (Peter), 
* Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament, pp. 34 f. 
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the cognomen of Simon, and Bartholomew; while 
others, again, had Greek names, as Philip and Andrew. 
To the question what language Jesus Himself spoke, the 
most probable answer is that it was Aramaic with 
a Galilean colouring, ‘Thou art a Galilean, thy 
speech bewrayeth thee,’ said the Jerusalem girl to Peter. 
The Galilzans, like the Babylonians and Samaritans, 
were recognizable by their not distinguishing the 
gutturals so sharply as the pure Jews did. At the same 
time Jesus certainly understood the Hebrew of the Old 
ae oeeaents i. 72 * Clearly, therefore,” the first 
versions must have originated at a very earlydate. But 
even the study of manuscripts and versions does not 
exhaust the labours which have to be undertaken in 
seeking to get back to the primitive text, as far as this 
is possible. Another department of immense range is 
that of biblical quotations in early writings, and in the 
writings of Church Fathers. Once more let us quote 
from Nestle’s invaluable book: “Our third source of 
material for the restoration of the text of the New 
Testament is quotations found in other books. These 
are of great value, because they represent, for the most 
part, definite manuscripts existing in certain places at 
the time of the writer quoting them, and also because a 
large number of them belong to a time from which no 
codices [manuscripts] have come down to us.”t 

Now, roughly speaking, this enormous mass of 
material is divided into three great families, or groups, 
which represent certain types of text :-— 

* Ibid, pp. 93-94- 

+ Ibid, p. 144. 
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The first is called the Syrian Text, because it 
originated in Syria about 300 A.D.; it is represented by 
the great majority of uncial and cursive manuscripts; 
the more or less discredited “ Textus Receptus” is the 
direct offspring of this type. 

The second is called the Alexandrian Text, because 
its origin is associated with the city of Alexandria ; its 
chief representatives are Cod. Vaticanus (B) and Cod. 
Sinaiticus ($$), followed by a group of six other uncials, 
and several cursives. 

The third is called the Western Text, because the text 
represented was found first in Latin manuscripts of 
the West +; the Cambridge manuscript, Cod. Bezae (D), 
is one of its most prominent representatives. 

The first of these three is of least importance; the 
great problem which confronts scholars is to fix the 
relative value of the two latter. In the past the 
Alexandrian Text has been regarded as by far the more 
important; but in more recent times, owing to the 
discovery of some very ancient Latin and Syriac manu- 
scripts, it is coming to be seen that the importance of 
the “Western” Text has been under-rated, and that 
many of the specifically “ Western” readings are more 
strongly attested than was supposed. 

Now the newly discovered manuscript of the Gospels, 
as far as one can judge from what has so far been made 
public, seems, in the first place, to contain both 
Alexandrian and “Western” elements; so that it is 


+ The term ‘‘ Western,” although currently adopted, is rather mis- 
leading, as in its origin this type of text is at least as much Eastern as 
Western. 
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clearly a manuscript of great interest. The few follow- 
ing examples will illustrate this :— 

The order of the Gospels is “Western,” viz. St. 
Matthew, St. John, St. Luke, St. Mark. 

In St. Luke vi. 5, the words And He said unto them, 
The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath, are omitted, 
and in place of them we have: On the same day, seeing 
one at work on the Sabbath, He said unto him, Man, if 
thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou ; but uf thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and a transgressor of the 
law. This is the reading of the specifically “ Western” 
manuscript, Cod. Bezae (D). 

In St. Luke xxii. 43, 44, the words: And there appeared 
unto him an angel from heaven strengthening him, together 
with the account of the agony and the bloody sweat, 
which follows, are omitted, but they occur in D and 
other “Western” authorities. The long passage St. 
John vii. 53—viii. 11 which contains the account of the 
woman taken in adultery, is omitted, though it is found 
in the Cambridge manuscript ; and the same applies to 
the passage about the angel troubling the water of the 
pool of Bethesda. These are only a very few instances 
showing that our manuscript contains elements proper 
to the two great families of manuscripts, Alexandrian 
and “Western,” respectively; and it will be seen from 
what has been said that this is a highly interesting fact, 
especially on account of this manuscript being so old, 
and on account of its coming from Egypt. 

But one further example, and it is of greater impor- 
tance than those already referred to, will illustrate a new 


element in our manuscript, namely its independence. 
D 
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One of the great problems in the textual criticism of the 
Gospels is concerned with the end of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
According to the Alexandrian type of text the Gospel 
ends with xvi. 8: And they went out and fied from the 
tomb; for trembling and astonishmeut had come upon 
them, and they said nothing to anyone; for they were 
afraid, Wt seems very clear that that is an abrupt and 
unsatisfactory ending to the Gospel. A very large 
number of manuscripts, among which are included 
representatives of all the three families mentioned above, 
have after verse eight what is called the “Longer 
Conclusion,” ze verses g—20 as found in our Bibles; a 
few other authorities have what is called the “ Shorter 
Conclusion” ; that is, they leave out verses 9—20, and, 
instead, have a short passage saying that Christ sent 
out through His disciples from east to west “the holy 
and incorruptible preaching of eternal salvation.” Now 
in the new manuscript not only is the whole of the 
“Longer Conclusion” found, but after verse 14 some 
further words are inserted; verse 14 runs thus: And 
afterward he was manifested unto the eleven themselves as 
they sat at meat; and he upbraided them with their un- 
belief and hardness of heart, because they believed not them 
which had seen him after he was risen; here follows now 
in the newly discovered manuscript this passage, in 
which the disciples seek to excuse themselves for their 
unbelief: And they excused themselves, saying, This world 
of iniquity and of unbelief 1s under Satan, who by reason 
of unclean spirits suffereth not men to comprehend the true 
power of God. Therefore reveal thy righteousness now. 
They said these things to Christ. And Christ answered 
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them: The term of years of the power of Satan is 
fulfilled, but other dangers are nigh ; and for the sake of 
them that sinned was I delivered up unto death that they 
might return unto the truth and might sin no more; that 
they might inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of 
righteousness which ts in heaven. ‘Then it goes on to verse 
15 as found in our Bibles. The particular point of 
interest about this passage, apart from the actual words 
and thoughts which it contains, is that no other known 
manuscript has it; but, on the other hand, St. Jerome 
knew of it, or at all events some form of it, for it is 
quoted by him in his treatise against the Pelagians ; 
and he tells us that he had found them not only in Greek 
manuscripts, but also in those of the Old Latin Version. 
Furthermore, as Dr. Swete points out, “the longer 
conclusion was apparently regarded as a genuine part 
of St. Mark’s Gospel already in the time of Irenaeus, so 
that a lengthy addition to the text such as this is can 
scarcely have been made after the second century.”* 
That takes us back to a very early date, very much 
earlier than any existing Greek manuscript. And, as 
Dr. Swete further remarks, it appears to be probable, 
that almost from the very commencement there existed 
two recensions of the Conclusion (to St. Mark’s Gospel), 
of which one contained the passage (just quoted), and 
. the other did not contain it, and that for some reason the 
recension which did not include our passage became 
preferred generally. But in any case, the new paragraph 
can scarcely have been a mere gloss. The text in which 
it appears shows no signs of corruption, the whole runs 
* Zwei neue Evangelienfragmente pp. 9, 10, 
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quite smoothly; the words, “And they excused them- 
selves” come quite naturally after verse 14, where our 
Lord rebukes their unbelief ; and the words of verse 15 
follow in a quite natural manner after the new passage. 
So that there is some justification for believing that 
this new passage which has come to light, even if not 
wholly original, is at the least based on some actual 
words of the Apostles and of Our Lord. 

Few as these examples are, they will have been 
sufficient to give some insight into the interest and 
importance of the newly-discovered manuscript from 
which they are taken. 


en 
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iy. 
A Lost Uncial Codex of the Psalms. 


HE Biblical documents to which attention has been 
drawn dealt with the text of the Hebrew Old 
Testament, and with that of the Greek New Testament. 
It is proposed in what follows, to say something about 
the Greek Old Testament, for, as will be shown in 
Chapter V., this is, in a large number of instances, a 
more trustworthy guide to what the original Hebrew of 
the Old Testament was than the present Hebrew text 
itself; that is to say, in many passages of the Old 
Testament the Greek Version represents a more original 
form of the Hebrew than the Massoretic text.* 

The documents hitherto discussed have all been 
brought to light within recent years; in this chapter we 
propose to illustrate the melancholy truth that ancient 
Biblical documents have sometimes been lost owing to 
lack of sufficient precaution on the part of those who were 
ultimately responsible for their preservation. 

Not long ago the writer had occasion to apply to the 
authorities of the Royal Library at Turin, asking for 
permission to have some photographs taken of a 
manuscript (Septuagint) of the Mznor Prophets ; 
permission was immediately granted. But by some 
oversight (a fortunate oversight, as it proved) the 
photographer made a mistake, and photographed three 
pages of another MS. Only a few weeks after a 
disastrous fire broke out in the Library, and among the 


* On the meaning of this term see. p. 9, note. 
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many valuable MSS. which were destroyed, the one 
under consideration was included; its destruction was 
almost complete, even the negatives of the three photo- 
graphs (which, according to the law, have to be deposited 
in the Library) were destroyed. Not long after the 
writer was permitted to see the remnants of this MSS.; 
they consisted of a handful of ashes. It is true, in the 
centre of some of the leaves a few letters were still 
visible, showing a beautiful handwriting, with here and 
there an initial letter coloured vermilion or light blue ; 
but for all practical purposes all that remains of what 
was once one of the choicest treasures in the Library are 
the three photographs referred to above.* 

The MS. in question was a Greek uncial of the Psalms, 
belonging to the eighth or, at latest, ninth century. The 
accompanying plate gives approximately the size of the 
leaves. It has not apparently, been used in any critical 
edition of the Psalms, nor, with one exception, does it 
figure in any list of uncial MSS. of the Septuagint; it is 
referred to and briefly described in Pasini’s Codzces 
manuscriptt Bibliothecae Regit Taurinensis Athenaet, 
Turin, 1749; reference will be made to this below again. 

How serious this loss of an uncial Codex of the 
Psalms in Greek is, will be realised when it is seen how 
small the number is of those that are in existence. 
There are, first of all, the great uncial codices, BNA; in 
the first of these ten leaves of the Psa/ms have been lost, 
comprising Psalms cv. (cvi.) 7—cxxxvii. (cxxxviii. 60), 

* These photographs were sent in duplicate; one set belongs to Dr. 


Swete, who most kindly shared the expense involved in taking them; the 
other set is in the possession of the writer. 
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“the missing portion is supplied in the manuscript by 
the same recent cursive hand by which the prima manus 
has been replaced in the gaps of Genesis and II. Kings.’* 
SS contains the Psalms intact; it is, however, necessary 
to bear in mind that “of the numerous correctors who 
have dealt with the text of 8, the second, 8%*, a hand 
of the seventh century, has been everywhere active in 
the poetical books.t| As regards Cod. A, the text of the 
Psalms has been derived from a liturgical Psalter, and 
nine leaves are wanting, involving the loss of Psalms 
xlix. 19—Ixxix. 10. Other uncials are, Cod. Bodelianus 
(1),f which contains the whole Psalter, it belongs to the 
ninth century ; Cod. Veronensis (R)|| has the Psalms 
almost complete, the /acunae (i. 1—ii. 7, xv. 20—Ixvii. 13, 
xviii. 26—33, cxv. 43—cxvi. 2) have been filled in bya 
later hand ; Cod. Turicensis (T), a “purple” Psalter, 
which is “the pride of the municipal library of Zurich ;” 
it has some considerable /acunae—viz., i—xxv. (xxvi.), 
XXX. 2—xxxvi. 20, xli. 6—xliii. 3, lviii. 24—lix. 3, lix. 
9, 10, 13—Ix. 1, Ixiv. 12—Ixxi. 4, xcii. 3—xciii. 7, xcvi. 
12—xcvii. 8. Its text agrees with Cod. A, but more 
closely with $**. Then there is the “London Frag- 
ment ” (U), which contains x. (xi.) 2—xviii. (xix.) 6, xx. 
(xxi), 14—xxxiv. (xxxv.) 6. Lastly, there is the Cod. 
Parisiensis (W) {, which, according to Omont (/nventatre 
sommaire des mss. grecs, p. 4), contains xci. 14—cxxxvi. I 


* Swete’s Edition of 0.7. zn Greek, vol. ii., p. 8. 

+ Lbid. 

+ In Holmes and Parsons the three MSS, 13, 188, 190=Cod. I. 
|| Collected by the late Dr. Redpath in 1892. 
J Holmes and Parsons’ MSS., 27, 39, 43=Cod. W. 
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(excepting cxvii. 16—cxxvi. 4), while, according to 
Parsons (Praef. ad libr. Pss.) and Lagarde (Genesis gr. 
15), the omzsstons include c. 4—ci. 7, cx. 6—cxi. 10, 
cxvil. 16—cxviii. 4, cxviii. 176—cxxvi. 4.* Theseare all 
the uncial Psalters + whose existence is known of; it will 
be seen that we can ill afford the loss of any, especially 
as that under consideration was, until recently, absolutely 
intact. 

The Turin Psalter, or rather the few fragments that 
remain of it, is numbered B. vii. 30 ; it consisted originally 
of 303 leaves, the size of each leaf was approximately 
that of the accompanying plate. According to Pasini, 
it belongs to the eighth century ; originally the Psalms 
were preceded by two Prefaces; each Psalm had a 
special title; these titles, as well as the marginal notes, 
were written by a different hand. 

It will be noticed (see Plate p. 46) that in addition 
to the text there are a number of marginal notes; 
these figured on every page of the original manuscript. 
They constitute what is technically known as a 
Catena. By a Catena is meant a number of short 
comments on some book of the Bible, from the works of 
authoritative writers, strung together like the links of a 
chain; it differs from a commentary in the ordinary 
sense of the word in that it represents the work not of 
one but of a number of authors. A Catena sometimes 
contains extracts from only a few, sometimes two or 


* Cf Swete, Zntroduction to O.T. in Greek, p. 143. 
+ There are 160 cursives ; one of these is in the Turin Library (B,2.42), 
dated 1344 A.D. ; it is numbered 141 by Holmes and Parsons, 
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three, writers, at other times from a great number. There 
are certain authoritatively recognised compilers of 
Catenae; the earliest-known of these is Procopious, who 
lived towards the end of the fifth century; the latest of 
importance is Macarius Chrysocephalus, Metropolitan of 
Philadelphia (fourteenth century). The compilers under- 
took their work for the threefold purpose of instruction 
in doctrine, moral teaching, and biblical exegesis; the 
origin of exegetical Catenae may perhaps be traced to 
Eusebius of Czsarea.* According to Faulhaber, t there 
are four classes of Catenae. There are, firstly, those in 
which only two or three writers are quoted, though at 
considerable length, the comments of the different writers 
being written in parallel columns; this is the oldest 
form of Catena, being only one step removed from the 
ordinary continuous commentaries of the early Church 
Fathers. Secondly, there are those which form a frame- 
work round three sides of the text,so that when the 
bound MS. is opened the frame-work Cadena runs round 
the whole of the two pages; sometimes, instead of 
extracts from various writers, this frame-work contains 
‘the commentary of a single writer, as is the case of the 
Turin MS. (Cod. Y) of the Twelve Minor Prophets (see 
Chap. V. below), where the text of which is surrounded 


* See the admirable article in the Church Quarterly Review, ‘‘ Greek 
Catenae of the Old Testament,” April, 1900 ; according to the same writer, 
*« there can be little doubt that the earliest Catezae were simply an attempt 
to set two interpreters side by side for the purposes of comparison.” 

+ Die Propheten-Catenen nach romischen Handschriften (“‘ Biblische 
Studien,” etc., Bd. iv. 2, 3). Freiburg i. B., 1899. 
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by the Commentary of Theodoret.* Lietzmann differs 
from Faulhaber somewhat in considering this the earliest 
form, he says: ‘Die eleganteste und vielleicht auch 
alteste Gestalt des Kettencommentars ist die der 
Randcatene” ¢ (“the most elegant, and perhaps also the 
oldest form of Catena commentary is the marginal one”). 
Somewhat similar to this class is that which comprises 
Catenae containing a continuously written commentary, 
the names of the authors being written in differently 
coloured ink ; this reminds one of class one, but there is 
a considerable difference, inasmuch as in this third class 
the extracts are usually from a large number of writers, 
and they stand in the margin round the Biblical text. 
The Catena belonging to our manuscript seems to be a 
combination of classes two and three. Then, lastly, the 
latest kind of Catenae are those in which a few verses of 
the text are written first, and then there follows 
immediately the commentary, consisting of quotations 
from varying numbers of authors; here the text and the 
Catena run on continuously, and there is not necessarily 
anything in the shape of marginal notes ; a good example 
of this is the cursive Psalter with Catena in the Turin 
Library (B. 2. 42, numbered 141 by Holmes and Parsons) 
already mentioned. 

As regards Catenae on the Psalms, “their history and 
their relation to each other is a complicated one,” for 


* This marginal Commentary is now for the most part destroyed, see the 
Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1905, pp. 372 ff. 
+ H. Lietzmann, Catenen. Freiburg i. B., 1897. 
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there are no less than ten different types illustrated in 
the Paris MSS. alone. * 

To return now to the Catena before us; according to: 
Pasini, + the list of Fathers represented in it included : 
Arsenius, Monachus, Athanasius, Basilius, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, Didymus, Germanus, Hesychius, Hiero- 
nymus, Chrysostom, Maximus, Modestes, Nilus, 
Theodoretus. With two exceptions (Cosmos Indico- 
pleustes and Modestes) all these names occur in the lists 
given by Karo and Lietzmann;{ four names (Cyril, 
Epiphanius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen) 
which so frequently occur in the twenty-seven classes 
given by Karo and Lietzmann, are not represented in 
the Catena before us. On the first page of our MSS., 
though the Biblical text is quite clear, the Catena is for 
the most part illegible, owing (as far as can be judged 
from the photograph) to the parchment having been 
crumpled up; on the right-hand side at the top occurs 
the word AWeluia, seventeen very short lines follow, of 
which only a few letters can be made out ; then, however, 
follows a comment on “the ungodly ” (v. 1) which runs: 
“ They that know not God.” The name of the author 
of these comments is not given, but those that follow are 
by Basilius, whose name is written in large letters and 
probably witha differently coloured ink ; the extracts from 
Basilius continue on the whole of the margin and the foot 


* See further the art. in C.Q.2. already quoted; also Karo und 
Lietzmann’s Catenarum Graec. Catalogus, GdOttingen, 190}. 

+ Op. cit., p- 471. 

t Op. cit., passim. 
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of this page; some words are legible, but the whole has 
been much rubbed or worn, so that it is impossible to 
make any sense of it; some of the words of the text 
which are commented on are: “In the way of the ungodly,” 
“the scornful,” and “in the way.” 

The plate here given contains Ps. ii. 1—4; among the 
marginal comments here one or two examples may be 
given, in order that one may see the method of exegesis, 
In v, 2 the words, “the kings of the earth” are explained 
as “Herod and Pontius Pilate”; in the next clause of 
the same verse, “the rulers” are said in the marginal note 
to be “the scribes, Pharisees, and lawyers.” This 
Christian adaptation of the Psalm is very characteristic. 
The comment on the words, “ Against the Lord and 
against His Anointed” is interesting as showing how 
doctrinal truths were incalculated, for it says the 
“counsel” against Christ (ze, His Anointed) implies 
“counsel” against the Father, since “the Father is in the 
Son, and thé Son in the F ather,”"—an obvious reference 
to St. John xiv. 10. The left-hand marginal note says 
that the whole Psalm refers to Christ, 
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Vv. 


A Septuagint Manuscript of the ‘Dodekapropheton.’ 


O give an adequate account of the “Septuagint” 
Version of the Old Testament Scriptures would 
require a great deal more space than can be devoted to 
it here. It must suffice to draw attention to some of the 
main facts concerning it. 

First, as to its name; this owes its origin to the legend. 
contained in the so-called letter of Aristeas, in which an 
account is given of how King Ptolemy ii (Philadelphus) 
desired to have a Greek translation of the Hebrew Book 
of the Law (i.e. the Pentateuch), and sent to Eleazer, the 
Jewish high-priest in Jerusalem, asking him to send 
competent men to undertake the task of translation. 
The high-priest, we are told, at once complied with the 
King’s request, and sent him seventy-two learned Jews, 
each of the twelve tribes being represented by six scholars. 
On their arrival in Alexandria, they were received with 
great honour by the King, whose hospitality they enjoyed. 
When the festivities were over, the seventy-two retired to 
the island of Pharos where they commenced their work 
of translation. In seventy-two days the work was done ; 
and the seventy-two translators delivered the result of 
their labours to the King. The King ordered the books 
to be deposited in the royal library ; and having given 
the seventy-two translators rich presents, both for 
themselves and for the high-priest, dismissed them, and 
they returned to Judea. This is the legend to which the 
name Septuagint (= “ Seventy”) owes itsorigin. Atone 
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time the “Letter of Aristeas”” was considered genuine, but 
although its unhistorical character is now universally 
recognized, and although it is only to the Pentateuch 
that this letter refers, the name Sepzuagznt still clings to 
the first Greek Version which was made of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

Who the translators of the Hebrew Bible into Greek 
really were is not known; what is known for certain is 
that the different parts of it belong to different ages and 
that Alexandria was the place of its origin. As regards 
the “five books of Moses” (the Pentateuch) there is no 
reason to doubt that the “ Letter of Aristeas” reflects a 
true tradition in asserting that this portion of the Greek 
Version was made about 280 B.C.; the other books were 
translated at different times by different authors, from 
about the middle of the third century B.C. onwards ; “on 
the whole, though the direct evidence is fragmentary, it is 
probable that before the Christian era Alexandria pos- 
sessed the whole, or nearly the whole, of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, ina Greek translation.”* 

The great importance of the Septuagint for the study 
of the Bible lies in the fact that it witnesses to very 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts. We have seen (p. 6) that 
the earliest Hebrew manuscript of the Bible that we 
know of belongs to about the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. ; all existing manuscripts belong to one type of text 
which has not changed materially since the second 
century A.D.; it was the type which is reflected in the 
Targums and in the Talmud, and which Origen and 
Jerome, the two greatest workers in the field of the 

* Swete, Jutroduction to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 25 (First Ed.) 
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Biblical text in antiquity, knew and utilized. But this 
is not the text upon which the Septuagint translation is 
based. “At some time between the age of the Septuagint 
and that of Aquila [he lived in the first half of the second 
century A.D.] a thorough revision of the Hebrew Bible 
must have taken place, probably under official direction ; 
and the evidence seems to point to the Rabbinical school 
which had its centre at Jamnia in the years that followed 
the fall of Jerusalem as the source from which this revision 
proceeded.”* Consequently the Septuagint witnesses to 
an earlier Hebrew text of the Bible than that which is 
represented in our present Hebrew manuscripts. 

When one compares the Septuagint with the Hebrew 
text it is very soon seen in how many respects they differ, 

To give but a few instances :— 

i. As regards the books of the Bible, their titles, their 
order, and their number. Inthe Hebrew Bible the names 
of the five books of Moses, for example, are taken from 
the opening words of each book respectively, while the 
Septuagint gives descriptive names suggested mostly by 
some word in the version itself, viz: 

Genesis is called Béréshith, which means “In the beginning”; 

L£xodus , Weé-elleh Shimoth ,, ‘And these (are) the 
names of ;” it is more generally known in the 
abbreviated form, Shémoth. 

Leviticus is called Wajjikra‘, which means “And he called.” 


Numbers »  Wajédabber, 7 “And he spake.” 
Deuteronomy , Liléh-ha-debarim, ,, “These (are) the 
words.” 


*Swete Of. cit. p. 320. 
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Again, in the Septuagint the two books of Samuel are 
called i. and ii. Kings, while i. and ii. Kings in the Hebrew 
Bible are called iii. and iv. Kimgs inthe Septuagint. The 
titles of the prophetical books are, in the Septuagint, all 
transliterations of the Hebrew titles. Other differences 
are : Psalmot, the Hebrew title being Tehzllim ; Paroimiat 
(“ Proverbs”), Hebrew title, M/zshlé ; Ecclesiastes, Hebrew 
title, Qoheleth ; Paraleipomena (“ Omissions” ) the name 
give to Chronicles, which has the Hebrew title Dzdré 
hayyamim (lit. “words of the days.”) 

All the Greek titles are, most probably, pre-christian ; 
and when the Sefzwagint was translated into Latin (i.e. 
the Old Latin Version) these Greek titles were incorpor- 
ated ; later on when Jerome compiled the Vulgate (i.e. 
a revision of the old Latin) the same titles were retained, 
and they have continued to be used to the present day. 
Thus it has come about that we call the books of the 
Bible not by their original names, but by those given in 
the Septuagint. 

The order of books also differs in the Septuagint from 
that of the Hebrew Bible; in the latter the books are 
divided into three main groups: Torah (“ Law ”=the five 
books of Moses); Nedzzm (“ Prophets” — Joshua, 
Judges, I. II. Sam., I. II. Kings (called the “ Former 
Prophets”), Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve. 
Minor Prophets reckoned as one book (called the 
“Latter Prophets”); <Kethubim (“ Writings” — the 
remainder of the books in the Hebrew Bible.) 
“When the Law was translated into Greek, it was 
already a complete collection, hedged around with 
special sanctions, and in all forms of the Greek Bible 
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retains its precedence, and has resisted any extensive 
intrusion of foreign matter. It is otherwise with the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa.* Neither of these 
groups escaped decomposition when it passed into the 
Greek Bible. The Former Prophets are usually separated 
from the Latter, the poetical books coming between. The 
Hagiographa are entirely broken up, the non-poetical 
books being divided between the histories and the 
prophets.” 

Then also the xaumber of the books in the Greek Bible 
is much larger than that in the Hebrew Bible, for what 
we call the Apocrypha forms an intrinsic part of the 
Greek Bible; and, it may be added, has always been 
regarded as a constituent part of the Bible by the 
Church. 

ii. As regards the contents of the books. 

The differences between the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew Bible as far as the titles, order, and number of 
the books is concerned, are important ; but they are not 
nearly so important as the differences that are to be 
found in their respective texts when these are compared 
together. 

In the first place, the order of chapters and verses 
often varies between the two, which shows that the text 
was in a fluid condition when the translation was made. 
Prof. Swete (Op. cit, pp. 231—242) gives a most useful 
table showing the principal instances in which the Greek 
and the Hebrew texts are at variance as regards the 


* Ze, “Holy Writings '’—the Kethubim of the Hebrew Bible. 
+ Swete, of, cit, p, 218, 
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order of the contents; we may take a few of these as 
illustrations. The order of the text of Exod. xxxvi— 
xl. in the Septuagint is utterly different from that of the 
Hebrew Bible; a large part of I. Kings iv., as given in 
the Septuagint, does not occur at all in the Hebrew, and 
throughout this book the variation in the order of the 
chapters and verses is most striking. Again, many of the 
Psalms are differently numbered ; and, once more, the 
order of the chapters in Jeremiah varies very largely as 
between the Septuagint and the Hebrew. 

Still more interesting is the fact that a comparison of 
the text of the Septuagint with that of the Hebrew 
Bible “reveals the presence in each text of a considerable 
number of passages which are not to be found in the 
other.’ In some instances, the omission or insertion of 
such a passage can be accounted for ; but in many others 
the differences must be due to the Septuagint having had 
before it a text different from that represented in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

iii, But what constitutes the greatest value of the 
Septuagint from the point of view of the Bible text 
is the fact that it often witnesses to a purer form of text 
than that of the Hebrew; by this means we are enabled 
frequently to correct the Hebrew text, and to emend 
corrupt passages, with the help of the Greek. It is not 
intended by this to imply that the text of the Septuagint 
is itself in a better state than that of the Hebrew Bible, 
far from it; but what is true is that in many passages 
the Septuagint contains elements which witness to a purer 
text than in the corresponding Hebrew. Taken as a 
whole, the Hebrew Bible has a purer text than the 
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Septuagint ; but it often happens that just in places 
where the Hebrew text has suffered deterioration, or, for 
one reason or another, has failed to transmit an original 
form of the text, that thé Septuagint can be utilized for 
the purposes of correction and emendation. A few 
simple examples may be given :— 

GEN. iv. 8—The Hebrew reads: “ And Cain said unto 
his brother Abel. And it came to pass . . .” We 
are not told what it was that Cain said ; something has 
evidently fallen out of the text. The Septuagint reads: 
“ And Cain said unto his brother Abel, Let us go into 
the field. Andit cameto pass .. .” 

I. SAM. i. 9—The Hebrew reads: “So Hannah rose 
up after they had eaten in Shiloh, and after they had 
drunk.” The words “and after they had drunk” are not 
wanted (cf. the end of v. 7), and even if they were 
correct they would undoubtedly have come before “in 
Shiloh” The Septuagint reads: “So Hannah rose up 
after they had eaten in Shiloh, and stood up before the 
Lord” This is much more appropriate in view of what 
follows, which tells of her “coming before the Lord.” 

I. SAM. iii. 13.—In the Revised Version we read here: 
« | because his sons did bring a curse upon them- 
selves.” This is a make-shift, for the Hebrew text is 
corrupt, and “hardly admits of being construed.” * The 
Septuagint has: “. . . because they speak evil of 
God.” There can be little doubt that here the 
Septuagint reflects the true reading of the original 


Hebrew. 


* Driver, Notes on the Hebrew text of the books of Samuel, p. 35. 
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Hos. v. 11.—The Hebrew reads: “Ephraim is 
oppressed, he is crushed in judgement, because he was 
content to walk after ze commandment.” The text 
here is corrupt upon the face of it, for it does not give 
sense. The Septuagint reads for the latter part, 
“| because he was content to walk after vai 
things.” This gives perfect sense. 

Hos. vii. 14—The Hebrew reads: “They assemble 
themselves for corn and wine,” which does not give good 
sense. The Septuagint has: “They cut themselves for 
corn and wine,” in reference to a custom in vogue 
among the Canaanites, according to which wounds were 
self-inflicted in the belief that this would compel the god 
to hear petitions (see I. Kings xviii. 28). In the present 
case a good yield of crops was expected in answer to 
this gashing of the body. The Hebrew word for “they 
assembled themselves” looks similar to that for “they 
cut themselves :— 

sym) “they assemble themselves.” 
TIN “they cut themselves.” 

Very many more examples could be given; but it 
will easily be seen, by what has been said, that in many 
respects the text of the Septwagznt can be utilized for 
correcting the Hebrew. 

A brief word must now be said about the history of 
the Septuagint in Christian times. Up to about the first 
century of the Christian era the Septuagint, which was 
the Bible of the Greek-speaking Jews, was held in 
reverence by Jews all the world over, not excepting 
Palestine; but for two reasons it lost the respect and 
confidence of the Jews from this time onwards. In the 
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first place, when Jews and Christians become 
differentiated the latter used the Septuagint in 
controversy with the former, who in consequence began 
to doubt the accuracy of this Version. In the second 
place, a new school of interpretation had arisen among 
the Jews; we saw just now that there was reason to 
believe that soon after the fall of Jerusalem a thorough 
revision of the Hebrew Bible took place; obviously the 
Hebrew text which resulted from this differed far more 
from the text of Septuagint than that earlier unrevised 
Hebrew text did, from which the Sepéuagint Version was 
made. But the revised Hebrew text became the official 
one, and the fact that the Greek Bible differed so greatly 
from it was ample reason why the Jews should have 
required a new Greek translation based upon the revised 
Hebrew text. This new Greek translation was 
first undertaken by Aquila, a Jewish proselyte, and a 
disciple of Rabbi Akiba. His translation was a slavish 
rendering of the revised Hebrew text. There were thus 
two Greek versions—the old Septuagint and Aquila’s 
Version. These were soon followed by two others, 
those of Theodotion and Symmachus respectively : 
Theodotion’s version was based upon the now standard 
Hebrew text, though he also utilized the old Septuagint 
Version. The version of Symmachus was a free rendering 
of the revised Hebrew; he sought to express the sense 
of this rather than to give a literal translation like 
Aquila. There were also three other translations, but of 
less importance than the three just mentioned; the 
authors of these are unknown. It will be seen, therefore, 
that by about 200 A.D. there were no less than seven 
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Greek versions of the Old Testament, all differing 
among themselves, and, more or less from the Hebrew 
(with the exception of Aquila’s version). In order to try 
and get at what he deemed a pure text, Origen held that 
a comparison between the Hebrew, the Septwagznt, and 
the three versions of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, was indispensable. He, therefore, under- 
took “the greatest biblical work which Christian 
antiquity ever saw.” * He compiled the Hexapla—ze., 
he wrote out, in six parallel columns, the Hebrew text, 
then a transliteration of this in Greek letters, the 
versions of Aquila and Symmachus, then the Septuagint 
in a revised form in the last column, and the version of 
Theodotion; for some of the books he added the three 
anonymous versions mentioned above. Besides this he 
compiled a somewhat smaller edition, called the Tetrapla, 
which consisted of four columns, containing the 
Septuagint and the three versions of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus. The original Herapla was preserved 
for a long time at Czesarea, in the library of Pamphilus ; 
but in 638 A.D. Czsarea fell into the hands of the 
Saracens, and of the original Herap/a nothing has been 
heard since. Fortunately different columns were copied 
separately, so that a good portion of Origen’s work has 
been preserved. Among these copies of separate 
columns of the Hexapla that which became most used 
was the fifth, which contained Origen’s revised Septuagint, 
or the “ Hexaplaric Septuagint ” as it is called. Among 
the first to make such a copy were Pamphilus, the 


* Nestle, in Hastings’ Dzct, of the Bible, iv. 443 a. 
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martyr, and Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea. This enjoyed 
a wide circulation in Palestine during the fourth century. 
Pamphilus and Eusebius believed that this “ Hexaplaric 
Septuagint” represented the old Greek version in its 
primitive purity, and in copying it out and giving it to 
the Church they believed they were offering a great boon 
to Christians. It was, however, impossible for them to 
forsee that “the actual result of their labours would be 
to create a recension [or ‘edition’] of the Septuagint 
which was a mischievous mixture of the Alexandrian 
version with the versions of Aquila and Theodotion.” * 

From what has been said it will readily be seen that 
the text of the original Greek Bible must have been 
getting more and more permeated with alien elements, 
and consequently more and more corrupt. But we have 
not yet finished with the history of the text of this 
Version. For while Pamphilus and Eusebius were at 
work upon the “ Hexaplaric Septuagint,” a new revision 
of the original Septwagint was being compiled by 
Hesychius. Many errors had in course of time naturally 
crept into the text of the Greek Bible which had for 
centuries circulated in Egypt ; and the desire on the part 
of Hesychius (a bishop who was subsequently martyred) 
was to correct these and thus to give to the Church in 
Egypt a purer text. This Egyptian revision of the 
Greek Bible is known as the “ Hesychian recension.” 
During this period, also a similar work of revision was 
being carried out in Antioch by Lucian the martyr, and 
this Antiochian revision is known as the “ Lucianic 
recension.” 

* Swete, of. ci¢., p. 78. 
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“The result of these multiplied labours of Christian 
scholars upon thetext of the S eptuagint was not altogether 
satisfactory. Before the time of Jerome much of the» 
original text of the Alexandrian Bible had disappeared. 
Men read their Old Testament in the recension of 
Lucian, if they lived in North Syria, Asia Minor, or 
Greece; in that of Hesychius, if they belonged to the 
Delta or the valley of the Nile ; in Origen’s Hexaplaric 
edition, if they were residents at Jerusalem or Caesarea.”* 

These various editions of the Old Greek Bible which 
came originally from Alexandria have come down to us 
in manuscripts, daughter-versionst (notably the Old Latin 
Version) and in the biblical quotations in the writings of 
Church Fathers. The work of sifting all this material is 
quite enormous, and very many labourers will have to 
contribute their quota of work before the foundation is 
laid upon which to begin the task of reconstructing the 
text which shall as nearly as possible represent the old 
Septuagint Version. Among the various departments of 
work to be undertaken is that of classifying the manu- 
scripts according to the type of text which they represent. 
One such department of preliminary work is the group- 
ing together and collating of all manuscripts the text of 
which contains “ Lucianic ” elements. 

The manuscript of which a brief account is now to be 
given is the earliest one known of the Minor Prophets 
(the Dodekopropheton) which contains such “ Lucianic ” 
elements, This manuscript is called Codex Taurinensts, 


* Swete, Of. cit., p. 87. 
+ Je. translations of the Greek Version, 
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and is known by the symbol Y. Of its origin nothing is 
known, of its history but little. It belonged formerly to 
the Duke of Savoy, and was kept in the library adjoining 
the ducal palace in Turin. In the year 1666 a fire broke 
out in the palace, and much damage was done to the 
library which was partially destroyed ; the manuscript 
under consideration suffered a good deal ; the fire attacked 
it at the right-hand corner, at the bottom, but must have 
been extinguished before it was able to make its way 
through ; for, while on the first few pages scarcely any- 
thing of the biblical text has been obliterated, the damage 
increases as each leaf is turned ; and this is continued up 
to the last few pages, which again become practically 
intact, as far as the biblical text is concerned. The 
damaged zone cuts diagonally across the pages alternately 
from right to left and left to right as the pages are turned. 
In the same year that this fire occurred all that still 
remained of the contents of the library—and theseremains 
were very considerable—was delivered over to the care of 
the University of Turin ; and here our manuscript has 
remained ever since. In 1904 another very disastrous 
fire broke out in the library causing terrible havoc ; a large 
number of very valuable manuscripts were destroyed.* 
Fortunately, the manuscript under consideration lay ona 
low shelf from which it was easily snatched soon after the 
fire broke out; all the manuscripts on the upper shelves 
of the same block were either wholly destroyed or very 
seriously damaged. The only signs on our manuscript of 
the danger it was in are some marks of water ; but these 
happen to be only on such parts of the vellum as have 


* See above, p. 46. 
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no writing; the binding is considerably discoloured by 
water, and but for its stoutness the manuscript would 
assuredly have suffered further damage. 

The manuscript belongs to the ninth century ; it is 
written in a very early form of cursive hand-writing, with 
the exception of the headings of the various books, which 
are written in gold uncial characters ; this may be seen 
on the accompanying plate which contains Hos. i. 2. 
The Codex consists of ninety-three leaves of fine vellum, 
the polished surface of which is characteristic of Italian 
preparation. The size of each leaf is 34 x 25 centimetres ; 
it is possible that the original sheets may have been a 
trifle broader. The pages have been skilfully restored 
by sticking triangular pieces of parchment on to the 
damaged parts of the original; thus the jagged edges 
left by the fire are prevented from being torn further. 
This has sometimes necessitated the covering over of 
letters ; but it was clearly unavoidable. 

The writing is, as a rule, easy to read; it becomes 
difficult at times, however, to decipher letters, and, in 
some cases, words at the end ofa line within the damaged 
zone ; for here it is not only the fire which has turned the 
vellum to different shades (from light brown to black), 
but the water has made the ink run, so that in some 
instances decipherment is impossible. On theother hand, 
it happens over and over again that on portions of the 
manuscript which are almost black the action of the fire 
has turned the letters white, which are therefore as clear 
as possible. Other passages which at first sight appear 
quite illegible are able to be deciphered with the help of 
a magnifying glass and a pocket electric light. 
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As already remarked, the manuscript contains a text 
which is characterized by many specifically “Lucianic” 
readings. The value of the Lucianic recension of the 
Septuagint is admirably described by Dr. Driver (O9. czz. 
p. lii.) in these words : “ What imparts to Lucian’s work 
its great importance in the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, is the fact that it embodies renderings, not found 
in other manuscripts of the Septwagint, which presuppose 
a Hebrew original self-evidently superior in the passages 
concerned to the existing Massoretic text. Whether 
these renderings were derived by him from manuscripts 
of the Septuagint of which all other traces have dis- 
appeared, or whether they were based directly upon 
Hebrew manuscripts which had preserved the genuine 
reading intact, whether, in other words, they were derived 
mediately or immediately from the Hebrew, is a matter 
of subordinate moment ; the fact remains that Lucian’s 
recension contains elements resting ultimately upon 
Hebrew sources, which enable us to correct, with absolute 
certainty, corrupt passages of the Massoretic text.” 
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